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A History of the United States since the Civil War. By Ellis 
Paxon Oberholtzer. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1917. — Five volumes. Vol. i: xi, 579 pp. 

Someone once characterized the plunge of the South into secession 
and civil war as a drunken debauch. Mr. Oberholtzer makes his 
reader feel that the period following this debauch was truly the 
" morning after." As an individual in his relations with his asso- 
ciates at such a time is apt to be peevish, fretful, emotional and im- 
pulsive, so in their relations with each other and in their attempts to 
readjust themselves to normal conditions were the two sections of the 
Union. In hardly any other way can one comprehend the impolitic 
and undiplomatic " black codes " of the Johnson governments in the 
southern states, the unfortunate refusal of the President to accept the 
principles of the Fourteenth Amendment as a further condition prece- 
dent to the complete restoration of the rebel states to their place in 
the Union, the violent antagonism between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, the impeachment of the latter, the foolish attempt of the Re- 
publican party — so conservative in other matters — to foist upon the 
South Negro carpet-bag rule, and the corruption and maladministra- 
tion of the Grant regime. But the allusion to the last matter is going 
beyond the limits of the present volume. 

Mr. Oberholtzer promises to write in five volumes A History of 
the United States since the Civil War, of which this is the first. 
In it is found an account of the events occurring between the 
close of the war and the beginning of the year 1868. At once 
arises the question — a question not answered in any sort of prefatory 
note or introduction — as to the author's meaning when he calls his 
work a history since the Civil War. Does he purpose to bring the 
story down to somewhere near the present time? If so, it would seem 
that the first volume should have been a history of more than three 
years. If, on the other hand, he intends that each volume shall cover 
about the same amount of time as the one under consideration, then 
his entire work will end at approximately the year 1880. This will 
mean that it is to be scarcely more than a history of the Reconstruc- 
tion period — a period which on the political side at least has been 
rather overworked. As was to be expected, the account of the politics 
of the Johnson administration contains scarcely anything that is new. 
However, even including the discussion of foreign relations, only a 
little over one-half the volume is devoted to political history. In the 
remaining half the author treats us to an enlightening account of 
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matters with which the other general histories of the period have 
dealt but slightly. It is this fact that makes the book notable. 

The description of social and economic conditions in the South 
following the surrender of the Confederate armies is compressed into 
a chapter of fewer than seventy pages, and yet so well is it done that 
no less clear an impression is left than would be gained by plodding 
through half a dozen monographs on reconstruction in the various 
rebel states. Even better is the account of economic development in 
the North. One is made to realize that the people were wild with the 
desire to get rich quick. They invested their money in all sorts of 
speculative enterprises, they went in droves to the newly discovered 
oil fields of western Pennsylvania, they invented many new appli- 
ances, they built steamboats, constructed railroads and manipulated 
the stocks, they believed it was little short of criminal to allow any 
natural resources to remain unexploited, they practiced fraud and 
peculation on a greater scale than they had ever done before. Having 
made their fortunes — as many did- — they displayed their wealth in an 
ostentatious and vulgar manner at watering places and other resorts. 
While the reader is aroused to the highest admiration for Cyrus 
Field and his associates for the pluck and persistence they displayed 
in laying the Atlantic cable, he is shocked at the greediness of the 
owners in charging exorbitant sums for its use. One feels sad and 
dejected to think that the promoters of such a splendid enterprise 
should, by employing their achievement as a means of becoming 
wealthy, have had money as the principal motive to spur them on in 
their undertaking. But such was the age. The reward for all ser- 
vices was a money reward, and hardly any other was ever thought of. 
One almost wonders why the ministers of the gospel did not change 
their ideas of theology so as to picture the Great Judge as sitting on 
his golden throne and paying the redeemed soul in cash his wages for 
his goodness on earth. Such a theology would have attracted a great 
many more Americans of the sixties to church on Sundays than prob- 
ably attended. 

The account of the opening for development of the Far West, the 
perilous old overland trails and roads, reaching the heyday of their 
glory just at the time when the building of the first transcontinental 
railway was about to put an end to their glory forever, is all a story 
of great interest, which reads like a romance. Mr. Oberholtzer sel- 
dom passes judgment on or ventures an interpretation of his facts, but 
tells his story apparently for its own sake. Nevertheless, one is made 
to feel, especially in the account of the machinations of Ben Holla- 
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day and the Wells Fargo Express Company, that even here in this 
romantic tale of western pioneering greed for gold was not absent. 

One of the most enlightening chapters in the book is that on the 
relations of the government with the Indians. It is a pathetic story — 
pathetic not only because of the mistreatment of the poor Indians, 
but also because of the revelations that are made in it of the ineffi- 
ciency and senseless policy of the government. One paragraph will 
suffice as an illustration of this policy, which was so full of dishon- 
esty and incompetency : 

The truth is that the Indian was a victim of every dishonest man at home 
as well as beyond the national borders. The annuities sent him often 
arrived late, and on that account bad feeling was engendered in his breast. 
The blankets given them were likely to be of shoddy. The upper Mis- 
souri commission of 1 865 said that goods intended for the Indians were 
never received. Some would be made over to them by the agents ; the 
rest were sold. The vouchers bearing the marks of the recipients were 
insufficient in number ; often they were forged. It was the opinion of 
Father de Smet, a Jesuit missionary in this region, that not more than 25 
per cent of what the government purchased for the Dakota and Montana 
Indians ever reached them. Although there was in San Francisco a good 
market in which the wants of the California Indians could have been sup- 
plied, great freight charges were paid on cheap and useless material sent 
thither from the East. In bales of blankets coming into Montana 113 pairs 
were missing ; they had been stolen en route. Twenty cents a pound, 
twice an equitable freight rate, had been paid for the conveyance of these 
blankets from Fort Benton to the Flathead agency. Mining tools of traders 
were transported by the government as Indian goods. Cattle were bought 
for the Indians and put to private use. Fat kine were exchanged for poor 
animals which were then fed to the wards of the government. The traders 
would give three or four cups of sugar, or a butcher knife and a little red 
paint, or again a few plugs of tobacco for a buffalo robe, worth $10 or $12. 
They would demand three robes for fifty pounds of flour (page 355). 

As a final commentary on this policy it may be mentioned that the 
Indians who remained fairly quiet hardly ever received their sup- 
plies from the officials of the government, while those who went on 
the war-path from time to time and scalped a few whites were usually 
successful in obtaining theirs. Such was the reward for good and 
bad behavior ! Is it any wonder that most of the Indians were rest- 
less and warlike? 

So well has Mr. Oberholtzer written the social and economic his- 
tory of the period, that the reviewer may be pardoned for expressing 
the hope that in those volumes covering the Grant administration he 
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will expand the space given to this side of his narrative and contract 
the amount given to the political side. After he passes the time when 
reconstruction is usually accounted at an end, and comes into the less 
well-known field since, he might properly devote a greater proportion 
of his space to politics. 

Benjamin B. Kendrick. 

International Conventions and Third States. By Ronald F. 
Roxburgh. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1917. — 
xvi, 119 pp. 

The present work is the second to appear in the series of " Con- 
tributions to International Law and Diplomacy," edited by Professor 
Oppenheim, who, in an introduction, states that the author has 
" brought together a considerable amount of material " and has 
" come to very valuable conclusions which require thorough exam- 
ination and consideration." The author enables us to get a general 
view of his conclusions by closing his volume with a recapitulation 
of them. To a great extent they furnish no occasion for discussion. 
On the other hand, some of them present ample opportunity for spec- 
ulations, more or less vague, and tending to create unnecessary if not 
essentially futile distinctions. Oppenheim is cited (page 45) as 
authority for the proposition that, in the case of accession or adhesion, 
" the rights and liabilities incurred (sic) by the third state are in- 
curred, not under the old treaty, but under an additional treaty iden- 
tical in terms with the old." As Oppenheim's words are that " acces- 
sion always constitutes a treaty of itself," it is not clear that he in- 
tended to deny that the acceding or adhering state acquires rights 
and incurs liabilities under the " terms " of the " old treaty." Nor 
is it clear that we must accept as valid the author's proposition (pages 
111-112) that, assuming there is such a thing as inferentially becom- 
ing a party to a treaty by conduct, the presence of a clause of " ac- 
cession " or of " adhesion " " prevents " the creation of such " addi- 
tional contract " by " conduct amounting to acceptance." Is not 
such a clause to be regarded as an invitation to accept, rather than as 
the prescription of an exclusive mode of acceptance? On the other 
hand, the loose speculations of various recent writers, as to the infer- 
ential acceptance of certain treaties, such as the Suez Canal conven- 
tion and various neutralization clauses, by non-signatory and non- 
adhering powers, may serve to warn us of the importance of keeping 
such questions within the bounds of definite legal conceptions. 



